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RELIGION AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMAGINATION 


HE relations between philosophy and religion have always been 
extremely confused and obscure. Religion appears to be con- 
nected on the one hand with the deeply irrational needs and excite- 
ments of human nature, and on the other with an assumed 
supernatural order which brings a deep irrational peace, a quietistic 
escape from the confusions and frustrations of the natural world. 
Philosophy has been traditionally concerned with the cool attempt of 
reason to frame a steady vision of all things in their order and worth. 
Religion has its roots and sources in a hasty assumption of magical 
and personally conceived efficacies and in impatient terrors and 
superstitions. Philosophy is allegedly the product of a deliberate 
and logical detachment clearly envisaging the ultimate nature of 
existence. 

The relations of religion and philosophy in the past have as a 
consequence been highly controversial. Philosophy has arisen as a 
critic of the tangled skeins of myth and magic, of creed and tradition, 
of private ecstasy and traditional creeds. It has tried to expurgate 
theology of self deceptions and logical confusions, or to explain 
away God. Philosophers have been the intellectualistie critics or 
the intellectualistie apologists for religion. Religions grown self- 
conscious have turned philosophical and turned mysteries into meta- 
physics, mystical insights into logistical proofs, the vision of God 
into a formula of his being. Philosophies have, in the midst of 
defending or disposing of traditional theological conceptions (or 
even in ignoring them), found themselves ultimately, in so far as 
they were more than verbal formulas, precisely such visions of 
destiny, ultimate and moving, as constituted the themes of religions. 

The long-standing quarrel or the illicit alliances of reason and 
religion have been due to a singularly literal misapprehension of 
what the function of reason and religion are. It has traditionally 
been assumed that philosophy is a logical demonstration of truth and 
that religion is a magical revelation of it. From the point of view 
of a humane observer, committed neither to the exaltation of reason 
nor to the rationalistic defense of religion, the functions of both 
must be differently conceived. That technique called reason by 
which philosophy traditionally has been presumed to demonstrate 
the truth about the cosmos turns out upon examination of human 
history and the human scene, turns out, in other words, upon 
empirical examination, to arise as a practical servile instrument of 
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a perplexed animal in a complex and changing environment. It is 
that process by which the troubled human creature establishes some 
operative bases of stability to guide and to prosper it in an uncertain 
temporal history. The efficacious structure we call ‘‘the world’’ 
is a system whose constitution is determined by its relevancy to 
human needs, by its felicitous practicality. It remains in essence a 
poetic synthesis, a construct which happens to be useful and aus- 
picious. That it is a poetry, that it is a synthesis, the history of 
science and philosophy both show. Successive critiques of science 
have been long laboring in showing the limitations, the relativity, the 
logical contradictions and defects of that world of space and time on 
which the dogmatic mechanist has so long been content to estimate 
all rival forms of truth. Science has given us a figment now become 
so routine that we lapse into calling it reality. Kant elaborately 
elucidated the simple position that it is a figment whose structure is 
determined by the subject for which it appears. The world of 
appearances is no less an apparition because it is so dependable, so 
steady and so clear. But it is not necessarily an apparition in the 
sense that it may be conceived of as being the provincial poetic 
surrogate for the Unknowable, a Reality which in the common and 
determined garb of the known world of science became an object of 
knowledge. It is an apparition, rather as a work of art is an appari- 
tion. It is the product of a creative intelligence, a dream whose 
categories are determined by practical reference and mundane utility. 

The imagination has been discounted by philosophers and scien- 
tists because they have felt a moral necessity for identifying the 
coherent dream of mechanism or the self-consistent fiction of a 
metaphysical construction with an ultimate reality and an unim- 
peachable truth. The naturalistic mechanist and the absolute ideal- 
ist have confused the activity of creative cosmic fiction with the 
process of verifiable discovery. What is really the work of synthesiz- 
ing imagination they have held to be the activity of a discriminating 
analytical inquiry. 

It is on the basis of the hypostasis which philosophers and scien- 
tists have made of their particular fictions of reality that they have 
defended or condemned religion. Religion and science, religion and 
philosophy, have been two fables that have quarreled with each other 
to be called unmistakable descriptions of authentic being. And on 
the basis of practicality the dream of science has certainly had the 
advantage. In comparison with its sober mechanical categories, the 
flaming mythologies, the dramatic histories, the melodramatic sys- 
tems of salvation of religion have seemed false, irrelevant, misleading, 
and insecure. They were at best promises of a world that was not 
here, images of a world that was not now. Their histories could be 
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shown to be lies, and their prophecies were always half suspected to 
be so. At least science could always be checked up by the senses and 
by its diurnal efficacy, metaphysics could offer clear and distinct 
ideas and at least demonstrate a world that could not be discovered. 
Religion had ultimately always to refer to some special and suspect 
avenue of revelation, or to a special organ of insight that must to 
reason and the senses remain more than half suspect. 

The whole study of religion is illuminated when it is seen that 
those versions of life and nature that go by the name of religion, 
like those versions of nature that go by the name of science or meta- 
physics, are complex: poetic fictions, which in the case of religions 
become socialized, systematized, become a doctrine, a ritual, and a 
church. The imaginative character of scientific and philosophical 
systems is forgotten because their language and their temper are those 
of prose. Both are themselves suspicious of those flights into worlds 
not here and memories and promises of wonders not now, of those 
humane and dramatic categories in which religious eloquence has 
been traditionally prone to read nature. The imaginative char- 
acter of religious systems, histories, dogmas, and rituals is forgotten, 
because each religion comes to its adherents and its destroyers with 
the soothing or provoking certificate of a divine revelation. It is 
the voice of revealed truth, not the poetry of human aspiration, of » 
longings for other worlds and the desire through some seduction of 
sense or imagination to escape from this, Both the rationalistic 
philosopher and the reasoning theologian have taken themselves and 
each other literally. In taking their own word for what they were 
doing, they have failed to recognize what was being done. 

The business of an emancipated philosopher, emancipated, that 
is, from literalness in both religion and philosophy, would appear to 
be something different from arguing a case for or against what 
religion says, and seeing rather what it is or does. It would appear 
to be his concern to follow each religious tradition, its doctrine, its 
ritual, and its organization, to the human sources and motives out of 
which these have grown, to the ideals of which they are the embodi- 
ment, and to the social consequences that each imaginative version 
of life and nature has for its believers. Philosophy must cease to 
treat as formulas what is really a high and consequential form of art. 
It must cease to criticize on the ground of truth and falsity what is 
rather estimable and appreciable as a metaphor. It is a metaphor, 
too, that lingers largely because it so aptly reveals some native ten- 
dency, some characteristic tragedy, some permanent hope or despair 
of the human spirit. We live in a world where all discourse is meta- 
phor and where the metaphors of religion have been curiously con- 
genial and luminous articulations of what science is not interested in 


uttering and what metaphysics is too abstract and general to express. 
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The history of religion thus sympathetically and liberally sur- 
veyed, is the history of variegated embodiments of human ideals of 
a perfect world, of perfect beings, and of perfect peace. In a sense 
it is the history of the ways of life, not of ways of life here and now, 
but for and in eternity. It is the history of the imagination in a 
more passionate and poetical form than is the history of speculation. 
What in philosophy is an intimation of the absolute, in religion is a 
vision of God ; what in Greek speculation is pheusis or the movement 
of nature, in Greek mythology is the chariot of Apollo crossing the 
Heavens and thus lighting the earth, or Poseidon agilely stirring or 
benignantly calming the sea; what in medieval speculation is the 
absolute intellectual identification with God, the one in Dante’s Para- 
diso is the vision of the Mystic Rose. What in Greek philosophy is 
a sober discourse on a prudent way of life in this world, in the Greek 
mysteries is an ecstatic invitation to a transcendent way of life in 
another. 

The imagination in both philosophy and religion has its laws; in 
philosophy they are those of an inner consistency or a pragmatic 
reference ; of logical order or of practical verifiability. The imagina- 
tion in religion has its laws likewise, but they are those determined 
by the canons neither of logic nor of practical efficacy. They are con- 
stituted by the needs and fears, the hopes and the frustrations, of 
that spirit which the body and necessity permit for a brief time to 
flower. The consistency of the world of the religious imagination is 
congruity with the native impulses of the human spirit and some 
compensation for its natural defeats. That is why for all the varie- 
gated language of religion, its themes remain substantially the same; 
its logic almost identical. If philosophy is a way of life and science a 
way of control, religion is a way of escape and a way of salvation. It 
is escape from the uncertainty, the transiency, the moral meaning- 
lessness of a world to one whose geography is composed of desider- 
ated perfections and whose meaning is secured by the presence of a 
God, a purpose, and a pattern. 

Once religion is conceived of as a lyrical and dramatic symbolism 
by which the significance of life, the movement of nature, the aim 
and direction of human action is represented, the whole approach 
to theology, to ritual, and to ecclesiastical organization is trans- 
formed. Theology, whatever its alleged and official function, turns 
out to be, in essence and in actuality, the formulas by which life 
tries to express its notion of a perfect being, of the relation of man 
to that perfection, and the methods by which man may be redeemed 
from fact to the experience of pure ideality. Ritual ceases to be 
what Euthyphro defined it to be in Plato’s Dialogue, ‘‘a commerce 
with divinity.’’ It is not a practical technique by which the gods 
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may be coerced. It is a symbolic ceremonial by which the individual 
erises of experience, birth, the beginnings of adolescence, marriage, 
death, the renascence of nature in spring, and the death of things 
in autumn are raised from their momentary and meaningless pro- 
vincialism to the significance and status of the eternal. The 
physical fact of birth is, for example, in the Christian tradition 
made by baptism into a sacrament. It is an imaginative ceremonial 
rendering of the dual fact that man as a creature is born to the 
chaos and corruption of life, but that through interceding grace he 
may be redeemed to that pure and immortal essence which is his 
ideal possibility. The Eucharist makes eating of bread and drinking 
of wine a kindly self deception by which the life and death of one 
man in history is made the pattern, the example, and the instrument 
of redemption of all men through eternity. 

There is a picture in the Vatican Gallery at Rome that admirably 
illustrates the significance of those poetic forms of idealized life 
which religions have called paradise. It is the Trinitd by Raphael. 
In the lower half of the picture are a group of theologians dis- 
cussing theology; in the upper panel is a vision of God surrounded 
by saints and angels. That vision above is the object of adoration; 
it is the theme of all the discourse below. Just as ritual is a sym- 
bolic representation of the significance of crucial episodes in expe- 
rience, so theology breaks occasionally beyond the bonds of that 
logic which constitutes its technique to that imagery and music 
which construct a world of supernatural reality out of the happiest 
materials, the brightest scintillations of that actual world which 
philosophers and theologians like to call appearance. The Greek 
gods, all celerity in movement, swiftness, clarity, and light, are 
human beings as they would wish themselves to be and as they there- 
fore imagine the Greek gods to be forever, the Olympian family is 
what might be described as Greek sculpture turned into theological 
eternities (much, indeed, as Platonic ideas may be described as 
Greek marble turned into eternal essences). The forms of art be- 
come quintessentialized into the Forms of Aristotle, the serene and 
winning forms of life become the gods of the Pantheon. 

In the more tragic epic we call Christianity there is an idealiza- 
tion not simply of the felicities of life, but a poignant rendering of 
its tragedy in the eternal and invariant terms of pity and redemp- 
tion. It is no longer a question to the interested observer of the 
human scene whether Christ lived or not or whether through the 
intercession of Christ man may not be saved. The whole touching 
story of a god become man that man may be saved is paraphrased in 
the symbols, mythical and humane, of what the limitations of life are 
and what its fulfillments may be. It is a way of saying what intelli- 
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gence finds to be true, that the human creature, the victim at once 
of his own blindness and of the order of Nature, futile and uncaring, 
out of nature and his own will can not be saved. There is no moral 
reason why massive blind corruption should be saved, nor any me- 
chanical certainty that nature will trouble about his salvation. If 
salvation is to come at all, it can only come as an act of grace, and 
on the ground of pity. If it is to be achieved, it can only be so by a 
force transcending the careless chaos or the merely random order of 
nature. All this is what the myth of Christ symbolically states, 
Christ saved man not because he deserved it, but out of pity. Man 
could not be saved by nature alone, but only by God. Take the 
myth as true and it becomes a highly controversial hypothesis, take 
it as false and the meaning of the myth is obscured ~nd forgotten. 
Take it for what it is, a picture rather than a proof, a moral per- 
suasion rather than an argument, and it becomes part of those varie- 
gated constructions by which the mind of man has tried to render 
the flux and tragedy, the fulfillments and stabilities of life intelli- 
gible to his own spirit. 

So far in this paper religion has been treated as a form of the 
imagination and the imagination has been treated as a soliloquy, and 
it undoubtedly remains true that out of whatever common and com- 
munal conditions and crises of experience religious myths, rituals, 
and theologies arise, their characteristic formulas must always have 
occurred to those rare beings one calls prophetic geniuses. If re- 
ligion is a form of poetry, the authors of its classic expression must 
certainly have been poets. It remains true, likewise, that however 
complex the intellectual doctrine, however complicated the ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery by which this poetry becomes socialized into a cult, a 
church, or a tradition, its net effect upon a believer is the effect of a 
soliloguy personally relived—the drama of Christ’s life becomes the 
drama of the inner conflict of the individual soul. The society of 
happy saints who constitute paradise is for the aspiring believer a 
society in which his own citizenship happily prefigures. That is why 
William James was justified in his extremely individualistic treat- 
ment of religion. Where it is genuine, religion is a personal search 
for a personal salvation. The history of religion might from one 
aspect be adequately treated as the history of religious poets and 
those readers and believers whom they have moved. 

None the less it is impossible to treat religion from this separatistic 
soliloquizing angle alone. What distinguishes religion from mere 
poetry is not simply that its themes are more grandiose and compre- 
hensive than that of most poets. It is poetry not simply as a private 
experience casually disseminated, but a common tradition publicly 
and deliberately propagated and maintained. The burden of human 
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experience finds prophetic genius to express it in a myth, a message, 
or a doctrine. The crises of human life generate a characteristic 
ritual by which these crises are met, universalized, and expressed. 
But the prophecy becomes a doctrine, the message becomes a cate- 
chism, the myth becomes sacred history. These are a social property, 
a social possession, what Professor W. T. Bush has well called a 
patrimony. They demand organization, exposition, official communi- 
cation; they generate a priesthood and an official religious society, 
the church. Nothing would on its surface seem to be farther re- 
moved from poetry or prophecy than a cult or a church. Yet these 
are simply evidence of how seriously the poetry, the prophecy, and 
the message of religions have been taken by human beings. Religion 
is not simply imagination, but imagination social in its origins and 
its consequences. The church is the organ of a cosmic poetry become 
controlling and traditional in the lives of millions of believers. Just 
in the same way therefore as it would display a singularly illibera} 
lack of understanding to condemn religious doctrine for literal 
falsity, so it would display an equal lack of sympathetic temper to 
condemn or criticize ecclesiastical institutions on the basis of their 
purely material embodiment or consequences. The church is simply 
the stumbling human attempt to take its religious idealizations 
seriously and to take them seriously by giving them a form, a public 
status, to make them communicable. The error of religion and of 
critics of religion has been to estimate ideal constructions by criteria 
of facts. In other words to take metaphors as dogmas. The error 
of criticism of ecclesiastical institutions (and of their defenders) has 
been to take them as privileged bureaucracies instead of as organs 
through which private visions or moving social traditions might be 
made permanent, contagious, and secure. When St. Augustine long 
ago made the church on earth the earthly incarnation or manifesta- 
tion of the City of God, he was giving it perhaps a place that it in 
fact does not deserve. But St. Augustine was a Platonist and one 
must take his statement platonically. He was in essence simply 
ealling attention to the fact that the church is in any religion that 
society by which God, heaven, and salvation cease to be personal 
vagaries or hysterias and become the common property of mutually 
sympathetic human intelligence. The anomalous position of the 
church lies in the fact that though its mind and its imagination 
should be in heaven, its property is on earth and its officials are all 
of necessity earthly. It becomes tangled up in the politics and tem- 
poral confusions, the dishonesties, the prejudices, and the passions 
of that world in the midst of which it is supposed to stand as the 
emblem, the banner, the organ, and the social expression of the city 
of God. In its hands a poetical mystery tends to become an ex- 
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clusive secret possession; its ritual ceases to be a symbolism and 
turns into a legalism precise, rigid, and cruel, as it did in the hands 
of the Pharisees. It became simply one more form of earthly bureau- 
eracy instead of a society of common worship and common hunger 
for salvation. 

All this does, I think, serve to explain why the approach from 
the institutional side of religion has always so repelled the sensitive 
and made the rational impatient. The sensitive to whom religion is 
an experience of life in its more heroic and ideal aspects have been 
rebuffed by the official literal-mindedness of an organized hierarchy 
placed between them and their vision of God, or of heaven. The 
rationalists have seen in religious institutions the vested interests of 
a properties or official class, have dismissed the hierarchy of cults 
and churches as a lover of learning might dismiss the administration 
of a university. They have forgotten that the human being even in 
his religious moments is not a soliloquizing poet, but is always a 
half-lonely member of a group whose contagion and moral support he 
desires. Even the hermit in imagination lives in the society of saints 
in heaven. Even the monk has his companions, and the philosopher 
his friends and correspondents. The poetry of religion, concerned 
as it is with so many issues involving other people, demands the 
presence of other people, through amiable or actual connivance for 
the expression of that emotion which the symbols of religion arouse. 
It is a need of social sanction and support and communal expression 
that has always tended to make mysticism, the most private of expe- 
riences, turn so rapidly into a mystery cult. It is what has kept 
Protestantism, so individualistic in its theory, so persistently social in 
its practice. It has been the basis of the fact that Christianity has 
never been simply the Christian soliloquy, but has been the constantly 
reénacted drama of the Mass by the Church. 

To the philosopher, therefore, the history of religion demands 
attention as a symbolism of three levels of expression. First, what 
one might call the pure poetry of religion, the actual content and 
imaginative significance of those images of heaven, those ways of 
redemption, those avenues of escape which are doctrines and ‘pictures 
in the religious patrimony. These must be treated as typical 
poetical embodiments of the way in which the private imagination 
has reacted to the ideal hopes and the tragic frustrations of life in 
the world. In religion all these items literally taken go by the name 
of theology. Secondly, the philosopher is concerned with the sym- 
bolism present in ritual and in ceremony, the expression in act of 
that poetry which in contemplation constitutes the objects of re- 
ligious theory and vision. Thirdly, the philosopher must see the 
church, any church, in terms of that traditional patrimony of which 
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it is the social communicant and expression, and recognize the imag- 
inative necessity and consequences of that public association which it 
is. Seen in this light much of the quarrel between religion and 
science, much of the antipathy between philosophy and religion, 
become odiose and irrelevant. 

Seen in this light also much of the criticism of ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions and much of their defense lose their point. The institutions 
through which the creative and traditionalized imagination become 
operative are, like all institutions, subjected to the vicissitudes and 
corruptions of their members and their mechanisms. It was Voltaire 
who said that if there had been no God, it would have been necessary 
to invent one. It might be added that if the religious imagination 
had no church, it would be necessary to find one. The poetry of 
religious vision is a culture trait of that social background and 
cultural history which finds in revelations and apocalypses, in 
mystical visions, and in consistent logical doctrine its imaginative 
embodiment. This embodiment would remain private, transient, and 
obscure if it were not clarified and given repeated communal ex- 
pression, and the way of communal expression is in the service and 
ritual of a creed and a church. There is a bleak and lonely beauty 
in the picture of the saint communicating directly with his God, but 
the content of his vision and the structure of his paradise will be 
derived very largely from the corner of earth, the inhabitants, and 
the social tradition from which his poetry must perforce borrow its 
symbols. That vision itself would be forgotten or unintelligible save 
that it brought to focus the common aspirations of many minds moved 
by an identically intelligible symbolism, built upon commonly under- 
standable and appreciable hopes and fears, triumphs and defeats. 
Religion turns out upon examination, then, to be something more 
than a personal hysteria or excitement, something more than a private 
and incommunicable literature of escape. It is rather the language 
by which any social group through some of its inspired representa- 
tives frames a vision of an ideal society, a paradisial citizenship in 
which all the members of a given group can in imaginative anticipa- 
tion live. One might indeed reverse St. Augustine; the church is not 
the earthly embassy of the City of God; the City of God is the ideal 
object which becomes vivid and communicable through creeds and 
rituals, the dogmas, the formulas, the forms of worship in which a 
social group manages to articulate its vision. 

Religion thus conceived is the poetry of the race objectified into 
dogma and transmitted through a church revivified now and then 
through the appearance of those geniuses of fresh insight who go by 
the name of prophets or heretics. The limitations of religion, its cruel 
blindnesses and bigotries, the false hopes it has led men to entertain, 
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the narrowness it has persuaded them to practice, all find explana- 
tion. The failures of religion are the failures of a social imagination 
that can not help reflecting the crudenesses and provincialisms of the 
level or quality of culture that gives it birth. The beauty of religion 
and in a profound sense its permanent truth lies in the fact that 
whatever defects the expression of religion in any period or in any 
church has, its intentions have always been cosmic, moral, and 
fundamental. It has been the stammering human periphrasis for a 
private and instant vision of what existence purified and cleared of 
its dross might be. Christianity, Buddhism, the religions of Persia 
and Egypt, the inflexible monotheism of the Jews, the militant 
monotheism of the Mohammedans, have all been special and local 
dialects of a common language. They have been the vocabularies in 
which the heart of man has tried to comfort itself, ways of escape 
from the natural world, visions of a world to which the distilled spirit 
might arrive through grace or sacrifice, through asceticism and 
abnegation, through penance or good works or disciplined contem- 
plation. 

It remains among many other things to be noted that the tra- 
ditional dialects in which the persistent imagination of religion has 
uttered itself, have become difficult, irrelevant, for many minds pro- 
voking. They have been taken so literally that for many people 
their symbolism is irrecoverable. The Ptolemaic astronomy in its 
conflict with the Copernican has obscured the moral significance, the 
symbolic suasion of Christian imagery and doctrine. The clear and 
intense dichotomies between good and evil ways of life which consti- 
tute the heart of prophetic Judaism have been hidden by the now 
otiose and incredible Mosaic cosmogony. But the human need for 
expressing the tribulations and the ideals of human experience still 
persists. The light may be out of the old Heavens and a darkness 
over a naturalistically conceived earth. But the classic predicaments 
and aspirations that generated the old mythologies and doctrines 
still endure. Neither death nor defeat, neither life nor desire, have 
faded from the natural scene. 

It goes not quite without saying that our new knowledge and 
unprecedented cultural situation, the technologies that form the con- 
ditions, the moral confusions that are their bitter and confusing fruit, 
will need to frame somewhat differently, will necessarily differently 
express the salvation we are seeking, the corruption and destruction 
which we are seeking to avoid. The newer metaphysics, too, has 
determined a different angle of vision, and will have to find a differ- 
ently uttered object of aspiration. For the old world of fixity and 
determination, we have begun to substitute not a reality, but a pro- 
cess, a continuous and creative experience, all growth and freedom, 
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in which intelligence has a possible and a positive rdéle, the réle of 
constantly varying experience itself, so that a remote and paradisial 
possibility of today becomes the enrichment of tomorrow. The new 
technology, the consequent social disintegrations and moral chaos of 
a society physically efficient and spiritually disorganized, develop 
their own special problems, their own unprecedented hopes. The 
new wisdom which sees Time not as devouring its children, but gen- 
erating ever fairer possible progeny, will have to find emotional ex- 
pression in new forms. The new world and its dispensations have 
produced hitherto impossible visions of more possible worlds. The 
old images of Heaven and salvation will not do where Heaven is not 
longer found in peace, but in adventure, salvation not the rapt and 
static contemplation of the eternal, but in the creative arts of life. 
At not some remote date, when the whole impact of the newer move- 
ments in thought, the as yet spiritually unassimilated conditions of 
life may have become part of the daily imagination, as they have 
already become part of the daily routine of contemporary society. 
A new set of symbols will arise, words that are not meaningless 
transferences from a setting that is past and illusions that are gone, 
but that arise out of the promptings of current experience itself. 
We are at present living, to paraphrase Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
between two religions, one dead and one powerless to be born. Or 
to put it more precisely, between one dying and of irrelevance, and 
one yet to be more than an infantile hungering after speech. 

In this period it would be impossible and improper for a philos- 
opher, with his eye turned upon eternity, to speculate about a 
future or a past which under the eye of eternity is non-existent. 
’ But the philosopher can look at the future not with eyes of a 
prophetic determinist, but with the eyes of a dramatic poet. He can 
at least imagine the kind of religion that a future arising out of the 
present situation would need, and at least look back with retrospec- 
tive sympathy at a religion whose date but not whose wisdom is 
altogether in the past. For free as contemporary thinking may be 
of traditional illusions or vanished forms of life and society, practise 
and art, the old symbols are not altogether meaningless to us. Nor 
is it likely that whatever the religion of the future may be (and that 
there will be none is to assume the end of all art and imagination 
and science and thought as well) or whatever the inanition of present 
religion is, the old symbols are without their depths, their indupli- 
cable wisdom, their as yet unparalleled insight and tenderness about 
the ultimate hopes of mankind. In their myth and magic once lit- 
erally taken, he will find a patrimony of images. He will find in 
them expressions of those classic predicaments which human creatures 
in any age and under any formulas of thought find themselves in. 
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No optimistic radiance about the control of nature or the discipline 
of human nature can altogether cloud that tragedy of necessity or 
confusion, that thirst for freedom and clarity, which have informed 
so much of traditional mythology. Classic forms of art have sur. 
vived unprecedented changes in existence. Greek marbles and 
Christian painting have not become unappreciable or unintelligible 
in a world given over to industry and empire. There is no reason to 
believe that classic forms of religion, the most serious forms of human 
art involving the widest passions. and issues, have become unintelli- 
gible to an age which has new problems and a new vocabulary. The 
.modernist critic need not be misled into dismissing these ancient 
enshrinements of inexpugnable human crises as true or in condemn- 
ing them as idolatries. These embodiments of the hopes and diffi- 
culties of dead societies are neither simply beautiful nor simply 
dead. They are part of the continuing imagination, the living social 
heritage. They may function as living words and images, more living 
because of their mellowed associations, along with new words and 
unantedated images. Out of all this may be constructed a religion, 
a relevant body of metaphor to express contemporary knowledge, con- 
temporary needs, and contemporary loyalties and devotions. These 
in their deeper rangings will be found to be not dissimilar from those 
of human beings with other problems and other languages and other 
symbols, but with crises we can recognize and urgencies like our own. 
What this poetic embodiment of our own age will be it would re- 
quire at once a prophet and poet to suggest. Just as the medieval 
theologian suggested God by negatives, so perhaps this possible re- 
ligion will be suggestible here. It will be without traditional unctions 
or falsities. It will not try to cloud inquiry by the noxious clinging 
to false illusions by faith. Its church will have to be free of gqll 
hierarchy, exclusiveness, or possessiveness. This church will have to 
have a ritual that will not be an artifice of illicit science, a magical 
device. Its positive content, its auspicious ritual, its organization are 
for that not impossible religious genius who in the very midst of our 
confusions may arise to find the liberating words that will meet our 
new situations and the ancient hungers of our being. Whatever it is, 
it will function as religion has always functioned, as the poetic trans- 
lation of experience, as that by which, in the old language a man 
lives, that realm of imagination by which the deeper currents of his 
practise are controlled. Its ritual will be concerned with those forms 
of art which comprise the aspirations of life. Its church will be a 
holy place, holy in no dread and barbarous sense of a tabooed spot, 
but holy in that it is the society, the communion, like the players in a 
Greek tragedy, which expresses what is most central and moving in 
the hearts of its communicants. God for it will perhaps be unimagin- 
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ably different from anything the tradition-cramped minds of men 
thus far have found to express. Salvation will be no conventional 
hypostasis of rest or thought. There will be perhaps a high element 
of adventure and excitement in the peace it offers. But God, 
however he be called or defined, salvation, however be it denominated 
or described, will be what it will provide. 

That religion in some such sense will persist is questionable only 
to those who believe that long before the earth will have frozen for- 
ever, the heart of man will have frozen, and with it that happy 
process of imagination by which that heart has fulfilled those of its 
longings which nature or current society denied, that happy process 
by which a meaning is read into experience, and that meaning is 
found good. 

Irwin EpMaAN. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SUBSTANCE 


N his Dialogues in Limbo, Mr. George Santayana has made 
Democritus the spokesman for substance in a manner to arrest 
the attention of philosophers. The case is there stated with sim- 
plicity, directness, and clearness rarely, if ever, equalled. The 
statement, as the Dialogues themselves indicate, may not carry con- 
viction to every mind, but, as they also disclose, it can hardly fail 
to leave upon the mind of an attentive listener an impression of 
inevitability. Substance is the ground and antithesis of every dream 
or illusion just as health is the ground and antithesis of every form 
of disease. And dreams are no more dispelled by further dreaming 
than disease is dispelled by falling ill again. One must wake up from 
the dream just as one must get well, if illusion and disease are to 
depart. The waking and the cure are both wrought by substance 
which itself wrought also the dream and the disease. For dreaming 
and sickness can not be affirmed to be unnatural since both duly 
occur in the order of nature, but since they do occur in that way, 
that order or constitution of nature by means of which they arise 
can itself be neither visionary nor sick, but is antithetical to them, 
as substance is to appearance. To construe the order of nature in 
terms of appearance is, therefore, madness. The way of substance 
alone is the way of sanity. 

This is an old doctrine. It is doubtless as old as Democritus, as 
Mr. Santayana would have us believe, even if in individual cases it 
may not ‘‘sit crowned with all the snows and wisdom of extreme old 
age.’? Modern philosophers have generously accorded it antiquity. 
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They have, however, often looked upon it as evidence of an immature 
rather than a ripened wisdom. For they, like Locke, whom they 
have followed closely or from afar, have seen in substance ‘‘something 
I know not what’’ instead of something to which the knowing mind 
clings in the practical interest of a sane and ordered life, or in the 
theoretical interest of maintaining continuity in an evidently divided’ 
and shifting world. The difference between the two attitudes is con- 
siderable. It is easy to reduce knowledge of substance to profound 
ignorance of it, if one will adopt a method appropriate to that result. 
The thing has been done many times with always the same bewilder- 
ing outcome that ignorance is somehow established with no clear 
indication of just what it is of which we are ignorant. Bradley, for 
example, looking for substance in a lump of sugar, could not find it. 
He found rather that even in so homely a commodity which the taste 
acknowledges as sweet, the eye as white, and the fingers as hard, the 
distinction between a thing and its qualities carries us nowhere with 
satisfaction. But of what are we then left in ignorance? Bradley’s 
analysis may leave us bewildered. It leaves sugar, however, precisely 
what it was and something to be analyzed by a chemist in quite a 
different fashion. And the fashion of the chemist does not leave us 
bewildered and confused. It leaves us rather enlightened both in 
practise and in theory. The analysis of the philosopher and that of 
the chemist are thus quite different in their effects—a difference 
which one might urge is the rather radical difference between 
ignorance and knowledge. For even the philosopher, when in ez- 
tremis, seems forced to admit that anyone desirous of really knowing 
what the substance of sugar is, must ask a chemist to tell him. 
Knowledge as over against ignorance, being awake as over against 
dreaming, reality as over against appearance, carry us to atoms and 
the void, to substance as it is actually explored in utter disregard 
not only of passionate and moral distinctions, but also of those re- 
puted logical distinctions which would force even upon substance 
itself a division between it and its attributes. In other words, we 
may dream as much as we like and construe nature in moral or pas- 
sionate terms which are agreeable to our imagination, hopes, and 
fears, but we are awake and sane only when we construe her in terms 
of atoms and the void. 

This is what Democritus seems to say in the dialogues. Atoms 
and the void are terms obviously dear to him and ought not to trouble 
the modern reader who may suspect that they are antiquated. The 
modern disciples of Democritus have other terms equally dear to 
them. But with him and them alike, they are terms for substance, for 
that which is determined and determinable with an indifference abso- 
lute and complete to any wish or hope or fear, to any liking or dis- 
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liking, to any good or bad or right or wrong, even to any truth or 
error, if this last distinction implies anything beyond the acceptance 
of the fact of substance itself. So Democritus seems to say. And 
all of us, no matter by what adjectives we qualify our philosophy and 
no matter to what faith we give our allegiance, all of us seem driven 
at one time or another to say the same thing, even if we say it in 
different words. We confront and are confronted with substance, 
not as a vague hypothesis, nor as an epistemological assumption, nor 
as a limitation of knowledge, but as something recognized and to be 
explored—the positive fact which is negatively expressed by saying 
that out of nothing nothing comes. But since something comes, 
something which is a confused collection of good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness, peace and war, truth and error, that from which all this 
comes must refuse for itself these passionate distinctions which it 
generates. These distinctions, no doubt, are—for do we not ex- 
perience them ?—but they are as qualities of events that happen, not, 
however, as qualities of that from which events spring, but qualities 
of substance which by possessing them makes some vessels for dis- 
honor, others for honor. From atoms and the void came earthquake 
and fire upon the city, not in order to punish its wicked inhabitants 
while the good also perished, nor yet, by making some suffer, to pro- 
vide for others an opportunity for showing mercy; they came be- 
cause they came. So we are driven to acknowledge substance, not 
that thereby we may solve philosophical problems, but that, thereby, 
we may keep ourselves awake and from going wholly mad. Other- 
wise we should awake from dreaming by dreaming again and get 
well of one disease only by falling into another. Substance seems in- 
escapable. 

But consequences of a profoundly interesting sort follow upon 
the recognition and acceptance of the inevitability of substance. 
That recognition may lead one to love, as it led Spinoza, to laugh, 
as it led Democritus. It has diverse effects. In the dialogues the ar- 
gument of Democritus is left unimpaired, but its effect on the 
Stranger is the telling of a beautiful and pathetic story, and on the 
others, except Democritus, the making of a new religion for which, 
when he understands it, he supplies the ritual. The effect on him- 
self is too powerfully expressed to be summarized in a phrase. 


Alcibiades. Aristippus and Dionysius are enemies of science, and you, 
Democritus, are a believer in it. Being no judge in the matter, I will not pro- 
nounce between you, but I can conceive that a man who has spent his whole long 
life distilling herbs and grinding stones into powder should believe that he 
knows something of their substance. Nevertheless, intense study, too, is 
hypnotic, and might not the lucid theory of nature which you think partly 
awakens you out of the dream of life, be but a dream within a dream and the 
deepest of your illusions? My whole career seems a myth to me now in memory; 
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yet when I interpret it in terms of your philosophy and imagine instead nothing 
but clouds of atoms drifting through a black sky, I seem to be descending into 
an even deeper cavern of reverie. Suppose I was dreaming of a chariot-race, 
hearing the shouting crowds, blushing to be myself the victor, and reining in 
my quivering steeds to receive the crown and suppose that suddenly my dream 
was transformed, and Olympia and the sunshine and myself and my horses and 
my joy and the praises of the Athenians turned to atoms fatally combined—I 
am afraid that, like the child in the Stranger’s tale, I should burst into tears 
at that change of dreams. 

Democritus. Do you think I should blame you? Is the sublimity of truth 
impatient of error? I know well the shock that comes to innocence on dis- 
covering that the beautiful is unsubstantial. The soul, too, has her virginity and 
must bleed a little before bearing fruit. You misconceive my philosophy if 
you suppose that I deny the beautiful or would madly forbid it to appear. Has 
not my whole discourse been an apology for illusion and a proof of its necessity? 
When I discover that the substance of the beautiful is a certain rhythm and 
harmony in motion, as the atoms dance in circles through the void (and what 
else should the substance of the beautiful be if it has a substance at all?) far 
from destroying the beautiful in the realm of appearance my discovery raises 
its presence there to a double dignity; for its witchery, being a magic birth, is 
witchery indeed; and in it its parent nature, whose joy it is, proves her fertility. 
I deny nothing. Your Olympian victory and your trembling steeds, spattered 
with foam, and your strong lithe hand detaining them before the altar of 
Apollo, while you receive the crown,—how should science delete these verses 
from the book of experience or prove that they were never sung? But where is 
their music now? What was it when passing? A waking dream. Yes, and 
grief also is a dream, which if it leaves a trace leaves not one of its own 
quality, but a transmuted and serene image of sorrow in this realm of memory 
end truth. As the grief of Priam in Homer and the grief of Achilles, springing 
from the dreadful madness of love and pride in their two bosoms, united in the 
divine ecstasy of the poet, so all the joys and griefs of illusion unite and become 
a strange ecstasy in a sane mind. What would you ask of philosophy? To feed 
you on sweets and lull you in your errors in the hope that death may overtake 
you before you understand anything? Ah, wisdom is sharper than death and 
only the brave can love her. When in the thick of passion the veil suddenly 
falls, it leaves us bereft of all we thought ours, smitten and consecrated to an 
unearthly revelation, walking dead among the living, not knowing what we 
seem to know, not loving what we seem to love, but already translated into an 
invisible paradise where none of these things are, but one only companion, 
smiling and silent, who by day and night stands beside us and shakes his head 
gently, bidding us say Nay, nay, to all our madness. Did you think, because I 
would not spare you, that I never felt the cold steel? Has not my own heart 
been pierced? Shed your tears, my son, shed your tears. The young man who 
has not wept is a savage, and the old man who will not laugh is a fool. 


If, then, we are to take the dialogues in which Democritus figures, 
as a veracious document—and I think we must—and if we are, with 
an open mind, to consult human experience, there seems to be an 
unescapable conclusion; substance is not the end of something, but 
the beginning. I am tempted to say that it is not the last word in 
philosophy, but the first. By that, I do not mean that the later 
words will unsay the first or so respell it that it will sound with a 
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different tone. It is neither to be unsaid or respelled. And I can 
believe that unless this is generously and whole-heartedly recognized, 
there is no wisdom to be sought by philosophers. Substance is a first 
word; yet nothing is clearer than that there has followed upon its 
admitted spelling such things as religion and laughter and love. 
Granted that from the indifferent determinations of substance we 
have come to be what we are, and, being what we are, we are con- 
fronted with substance as the first word which spells all the difference 
between dreaming and walking, between ignorance and knowledge, 
there seems to be no intelligible appeal back again to substance for 
what may then eventuate. On this I must insist in the face of every- 
thing that may be alleged against it. It is easy to say that substance 
is still at work, that what eventuates upon its summons from sleep 
is still to be credited to its operations, but Alcibiades has the ready 
answer that this is only to sink into a deeper dream. This will not 
do. The situation is one which dialectic confuses and does not re- 
lieve. Facts are more potent. And the fact is, by whatever standard 
we apply, that being awake to substance is a liberation. If we ask 
for evidence, it freed Democritus to laugh and Spinoza to love. To 
be confronted with substance is to be confronted with an oppor- 
tunity. What happens after this experience is not construable in 
terms of what happened before. The recognition of necessity, which 
is only the recognition of secure knowledge as over against insecure 
ignorance, opens the door to freedom, to use, and to exploitation. 
There are few better attested facts. Secured knowledge does not 
determine what a man does, but reveals him as determining what 
follows upon it, from the building of a bridge to the building of a 
church. 

This may be a last word, as Democritus and Spinoza would evi- 
dently have us believe while still insisting that medicine and 
society are worth the attention of a liberated soul, not for its own 
sake indeed, but for the sake of the sick, whether they suffer from 
ills of the body or those other ills which bondage to the passions 
generate in gregarious mortals. It may be that we should stop here, 
admitting that liberation happens and that a consequence of it, 
besides laughing and loving, is service. Yet one may neither laugh 
nor love, and, doing either, one may not serve, although the in- 
stances I have given are actual and daily verified. The liberated 
soul may embrace instant death, which Democritus recognizes as a 
radical cure for every form of madness, but does not prescribe. He 
withholds it for the subtle reason that it substitutes for all blatant 
errors ‘‘one great mute and perpetual error: the total ignorance 
which besets the atoms regarding the patterns and the dreams which 
in fact they generate.’’ But the choice is possible no matter what 
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logical substitution of error it may imply. Its absurdity is, perhaps, 
the least impressive thing about it. Its impotence is more impressive. 
That the first exercise of liberation should be absolute surrender 
looks like something unmatched in futility. It is as if a physician 
should discover the cure for a dread disease only to destroy it there- 
upon forever. But it is not wholly like this, for the physician might 
have enjoyed a curious glory in keeping the discovery to himself, 
or might have concluded it were better for men to suffer or that they 
were not worth release from their pains. Such considerations are 
denied the free choice of instant death. If the embrace of it in- 
volved the simultaneous destruction of substance—which is in- 
destructible—it is difficult to conceive a choice which would have a 
higher recommendation. But substance, like the old woman in the 
Stranger’s tale, is not disturbed by any death. 

Perhaps we should not stop with the unparalleled futility of the 
absolute surrender. For to be free to die is for the liberated soul the 
recognition that substance makes no claim upon it that it should 
live. That’s what its liberation means. It is free for laughter, for 
love, for service, but it is also free for death; and the atoms and the 
void yield not the slightest indication of a preference. Phrase the 
fact as we will—and philosophers have invented many ways of 
phrasing it and turned it into perplexing problems which they have 
vainly tried to solve—the indifference of substance to us is a genuine 
indifference only when confronted with the chance to choose. What 
possible sense is there in denying purpose to nature, or hope or fear 
or care or anxiety or striving or recompense or vengeance, unless 
in view of the possible exercise somehow of what has been denied? 
These operations are denied to substance although there is some 
specific arrangement of atoms and the void whenever they occur. To 
admit this is to be awake and alive to truth. It is to avoid illusion 
and madness. But it is to end nothing. Substance may be the first 
word in sanity, but it is not the last word either in wisdom or in life. 

We might venture a proof of this beyond the fact itself, although 
we should have to admit that such a proof was a speculative diversion 
which borrowed all its foree from the fact it would establish. We 
might say, for example, that the indifference of substance if really 
native to it, having its original seat in atoms and the void, would 
operate so that we should suffer without anguish and enjoy without 
enjoyment. The energies of substance would simply be exhausted 
or transformed in what was done, just as we imagine them to be 
in the movements of the stars or when an acid eats a metal. There 
could be birth and death, growth and decay, and such seethings as 
when water boils or chemicals combine to explode. Nature might 
then be infinitely diversified, but it would be indifferent through and 
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through. No place could be found for illusion or for the waking 
from a dream. The indifference of substance would not be the indi- 
cation of a difference, but only a universal character attached to 
every event. Or we might suppose that substance was not indiffer- 
ent and affirm that it really cared about what it generated. We 
should then need more wit than we have to understand why its care 
was not effective, and to keep us from imputing to it either wicked- 
ness or insanity. Indeed, as we well know, to impute care to sub- 
stance is to turn substance itself into an illusion. Such proofs as 
these suggested ones, are, as I have said, speculative diversions. 
Since, however, we may make suppositions contrary to fact, they 
may help to show that the indifference of substance is something 
which finds no place in atoms and the void. 

Substance, then, as substance simply—atoms and the void, ions 
and electrons, matter, nature, necessity—substance is not indifferent 
to what we do. It has that moral character in its own right no more 
than any other. It is indifferent, that is, not in its own terms, but in 
terms of something else. It is indifferent only when in its terms we 
seek grounds for approval and justification of what we do. Then 
it fails us. And because it fails us, or better, when we become 
well assured that it fails us, we turn it into the uses of laughter, love, 
service, and death. For such uses we find it well adapted. Even 
Democritus ean join in the ritual. 

Substance is, then, not the end. It is not a last word, even if 
without it, nothing can be nor be conceived. Indeed, to take it as 
such is to sink into the deepest dream and entertain the greatest 
illusion. For in any philosophy of human life, laughter and love 
and service—without which death is defeat—are more ultimate words. 
Spoken by souls liberated through being awake to substance, they 
have produced—in a sense perhaps more profound than Democritus 
guessed—that witchery which, being a magic birth, is witchery in- 
deed. This no free man would willingly exchange for atoms and the 
void unless, perchance, having found in substance the faithful servant 
of his freedom, he had suffered it with his laughter or his love. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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N the issue of this JourNaL of August 30 (XXV, 18) there is 
an article by Marjorie S. Harris discussing the problem of beauty, 
which is an admirable occasion for pointing out how useless it is to 
talk abstractly and generally in matters of esthetics. Her thesis is 
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that the conception of beauty according to which ‘‘it is the per- 
ception or action which stimulates simultaneously the mental life 
in its three aspects: feeling, intelligence, and will, and produces 
pleasure by this general stimulation,’’ is incompatible with another 
view which says that ‘‘actual art is quite as much an image of evil 
as of good; there is nothing devilish which has not been represented. 
And this part of art is often of highest esthetic merit.’’ ‘‘In other 
words, the nature of the subject-matter is quite indifferent.’’ Her 
difficulty is to reconcile these two statements inasmuch as it would 
be obviously unsatisfactory to feel perfectly harmonious when con- 
fronted with that which is repellant. 

Let us ask what things are repellent, and let us avoid vague gen- 
erality. I would find the Sistine Madonna repellent if I had a 
sufficiently strong dislike of the notion of grown men, who ought 
to know better, worshipping a divine child and its virgin mother. 
I would find battle pictures repellent if my pacifist convictions were 
sufficiently strong not to be put aside even for a moment. Barye’s 
groups of animals in murderous struggle, and hunting pictures, espe- 
cially those with lacerated hounds and game, might repell me if I 
had convictions of a certain kind. Some psychiatrists to-day object 
to all fairly tales and romantic tales generally, because these en- 
courage immoral attitudes of compensatory satisfaction. And 
‘‘realism’’ is disapproved by many persons because it tends toward 
a cynical, discouraged view of life. 

Thus it would seem that anything and everything may be devilish, 
while for some all beauty has had this character. The time when 
novels were in general so considered, is not very remote. 

But the maintenance of the esthetic attitude depends upon one’s 
capacity to treat presented things as facts. It is a fact that the 
Virgin and Child are adored, that men and animals fight, that beasts 
are hunted, that people dream vain dreams, and that life is largely 
ugly. These situations can be pictured, and their reality can, for 
one or another person, be more or less easily prevented from inter- 
ference with his perceptive apprehension. There is no obvious de- 
sirable reason why this freedom should be easily arrived at. It may 
well be quite otherwise, that even from the point of view of prac- 
tical consequences it is better to face boldly the fact of ‘‘devilish”’ 
things, and realize them fully in their esthetic expression. 

It is, however, no more difficult to maintain this esthetic attitude 
in the face of ‘‘devilish’’ things than in the face of angelic ones. 
Far more bad art is made acceptable by pleasing subject-matter than 
good art is spoiled by that which is displeasing. It is just as difficult 
to overcome a ‘‘disintegrating’’ personal attitude which has nothing 
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to do with ‘‘beauty’’ in the one case as in the other, and just as es- 
sential. 

What Miss Harris has to say about Plato is entirely irrelevant. 
Plato is not concerned with the spectator’s harmonious feelings, but 
with the value of that harmony in his scheme of things. He would 
have been the first to admit, and also to deplore, that people do in 
fact respond with feelings of harmony to that which he heartily dis- 
approves. They do, but they ought not to. 

In practice there are three possible conditions. One may respond 
to what one finds devilish—let us assume that the devilish produces 
a feeling of revulsion, as Miss Harris seems to suppose, though in 
fact this is rather doubtful—and in that case one will have none of 
it. Or one may be attracted to it in part and repelled in part, in 
which case one is not ‘‘integrated.’’ Or one may regard it simply 
as fact toward which one is not required to take the practical attitude 
one takes toward the real, and in that case one is as well integrated 
as in condition number one, but is more favorably disposed to ap- 
proach the object esthetically. Miss Harris says that she ‘‘has been 
attempting to suggest that one can not respond harmoniously with 
the integrated mental life to what is morally revolting.’’ If she had 
said that one could not do so while one is morally revolted, her state- . 
ment would have been accurate, so far, at least, as esthetics is con- 
cerned. Practically it may or may not be true that the kind of re- 
sults that Plato aims at could be furthered by his program—it has, 
of course, never been tried—but it may also be true that practically 
the impartial contemplation of the devilish and the angelic may be 
the better way. 

Miss Harris has difficulty, also, with the relation of determinate 
subject-matter to esthetic form. If the subject does not count, why 
can not it be dispensed with? Here again a sticking to real situa- 
tions rather than concern with verbal forms will show how meaning- 
less this question is. 

Let us take the Sistine Madonna once more. The picture as 
Raphael conceived it was a decoratively plastic presentation of the 
Madonna and Child worshipped by two saints. Angels and acces- 
sories helped to make the composition. Let us, while looking at the 
picture, shut our eyes somewhat, and gradually shut them more and 
more, noticing the changing effects. The determinate detail will grow 
progressively vaguer till it disappears. The subject, that is, becomes 
more and more general. If the picture were more brilliant in color 
this might be carried to the point where nothing remains as a subject 
except the local colors. In fact there have been painters who were 
satisfied that good pictures with three-dimensional space expression 
could be so made, in which depth was rendered by the more or less 
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retreating or advancing character of cold and warm colors. Very 
few observers found this sufficient, but that did not make the pictures 
any less satisfactory to those who did. 

In these varying conditions of observation the picture as a phys- 
ical object is the same, but as an object attended-to it is continually 
varying. Every observer sees his own pictures, and this is so far 
true in my opinion, that I have long since ceased to discuss pictures 
with other people except in rare cases where I am familiar with the 
other person’s vision. Otherwise I have no clear notion what the 
others see and I know that they probably do not see what Ido. Crit- 
icism is then at cross purposes, and for that reason it is in large 
part futile. 

Subject of some kind is necessary to organize a picture. In fact 
the organization is the picture subject in its presented aspect. It 
may also have meanings as drama or reference to subject-matter 
otherwise existent, in which case the presented aspect might be called 
the pattern. The pattern can be variously taken according to one’s 
interest, and in fact it is so very variously taken, that different 
people’s visions of the same picture may have nothing of importance 
in common. 

My chief reason for writing this brief comment on Miss Harris’s 
paper is to protest against a futile method for the solution of esthetic 
problems. Miss Harris quotes a number of ‘‘authorities’’ and tries 
‘to reconcile their statements. Of course, these people are no more 
authorities than you or I. They are simply people with half-baked 
opinions, which is all that any one can have on this subject. It is 
well enough to read these ‘‘authorities’’ for what stimulation they 
can provide, but the only way to go further is to find out what hap- 
pens to you when confronted with the actual particular facts of ex- 
perience. One must remember that generalizations in this field are 
never based on accurate analyses, for these are impossible. General 
statements have merely sham significance if they are divorced from 
clear particular reference. Art is not a field for general statements 
if one is at all particular that one’s statements should have a meaning. 


Leo STEIN. 
Paris. 
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The Nature of Ideas. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical 
Union, University of California, 1925-1926. (University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 8.) Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1926. Pp. 213. 


In philosophy, as in other fields, the symposium and the collab- 
orative volume seem still to be the order of the day. Perhaps this 
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is the auspicious sign that the era of the lonely wrestler has passed 
and that we are in an age of synthesis—an age which harbors, as 
Professor Perry remarks, ‘‘an increased faith in the possibility of 
somehow conserving and reconciling the great insights.’’ It was 
a happy thought, therefore, that led these eight contemporary phi- 
losophers to engage in a codperative series of lectures on ‘‘The Na- 
ture of Ideas.’’ In many breasts there throbs today the scholarly 
ambition to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
One way of doing this is to chuck old terms and devise a new and 
more elaborate set. As against this tendency, our authors would 
preserve, but revise and re-define the old ones. So instead of 
juggling with ‘‘verbal cues’’ and ‘‘anticipatory sets,’’ they call a 
spade a spade, an idea an idea. 

In his opening lecture, on ‘‘The Real and the Ideal,’’ Professor 
J. H. Muirhead pleads, a little laboriously, perhaps, but with elo- 
quence, for the view that these two ancient terms are not antithetical, 
but complementary. The issue between idealism and realism is no 
longer the independence of the knower and the known, but the char- 


acter of the known. Now if the real object ever ‘‘serves to embody 


an ideal, must it not in some sense be ideal?’’ As against prag- 


matism, the real issue is not whether ideas work or not, are the creat- 
ive forces of life, but whether their significance is not rooted in an 


‘order of being which is more than temporal.’’ Realism would rig- 
orously subordinate value to existence; yet do not Alexander and 
Lloyd Morgan, for example, in introducing the concept of misus, 
smuggle in a causal value-principle which is far more truly creative 
and explanatory than space-time? Even John Dewey in his prag- 
matic naturalism seems to reach out beyond ‘‘social obligation’’ and 
even ‘‘the future’’ to ‘‘the enduring and comprehending whole”’ 
which is the main theme of idealism. Whitehead’s ‘‘ultimate unity 
of value and matter of fact’’ is also appealed to in support of this 
new ideo-realism. The stage is thus set for a new synthesis of exist- 
ence and value. At any rate the dove of peace is here sent forth 
from the ark of idealism. 

Professor G. P. Adams grapples with the relation of ‘‘Ideas in 
Knowing and Willing.’’ Both are natural events and both share 
the ‘‘funection of claim-making’’ or reference to something beyond 
themselves. But then comes the great divergence. In our knowing, 
we are realists, we follow reality; in our willing and practical in- 
terests, reality is molded by mind. Can these be reconciled? If, 
as Eddington suggests, ‘‘the mind’s search for permanence has cre- 
ated the world of physics,’’ is there not a comprehensive adaptation 


of mind and reality all the way around? A very temperate and ju- 
dicious idealism results. 
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With Professor Pepper we leave the balmy oasis and fare forth 
into the trackless waste of ‘‘Transcendence.’’ An illuminating anal- 
ysis of external theories of transcendence reveals their common de- 
fect, namely that they ‘‘never actually make connection between the 
symbol and the thing symbolized.’’ To promote happy wedlock, 
let us rather assume that they are in love to begin with. The in- 
ternal theory that follows is built on the idea of ‘‘cosmic plot’’ or 
‘*pattern in action,’’ which is essentially qualitative, ‘‘canalized,”’ 
dynamic, and has concentration and fusion. Following the lines of 
pattern we get ‘‘immanent reference.’’ Blocked pattern (typically 
error) calls for re-integration and the impulse of the pattern toward 
this is ‘‘simple transcendent reference.’’ Super-patterns give us 
‘‘complex transcendent reference’’ or description. Dr. Pepper is 
highly successful in avoiding ‘‘consciousness.’’ From neural in- 
tegration (of the scientist) to hydrogen atom is no more mysterious 
than from dog to sugar. Where, then, does consciousness of pattern 
figure? Perhaps it is smuggled in by Dr. Pepper’s unconscious em- 
pathy—that very present help in trouble of the behaviorist. 

Mr. H. J. Paton’s ‘‘Idea of the Self’’ is a gallant defense of the 
uniqueness of self-consciousness as implicative of a coherent, per- 
manent self. Realistic analysis will forever lose its ‘‘living, syn- 
thesizing activity’’ without which the world ‘‘falls asunder into a 
multiplicity of unrelated entities.’’ All who have drunk deeply 
from Kant and Bergson will say Amen. 

Professor Loewenberg expounds for us ‘‘The Metaphysical Status 
of Things and Ideas’’ and champions a ‘‘view of immediacy as con- 
taining within itself a necessary transition to mediation on the 
ground that its datum qua datum is ultimately a ‘problem.’ ”’ Im- 
mediate experience in proclaiming the truth of realism concerns only 
existence. Essence—what reality is—can only be affirmed through 
standards (of correspondence and coherence), in short, through an 
‘*idealism of truth.’’ But this is not the truth of idealism and we 
ean only wonder if we shall ever see behind the veil. I wonder if 
Professor Loewenberg realizes how close to Kant he comes. In any 
case, short-cut realists and get-reality-quick idealists may well pon- 
der the force of his dialectic. 

What, then, of ‘‘ Abstract Ideas’’? These much-abused entities 
are vigorously defended by Professor Prall as being necessarily ab- 
stract, since to be an idea is to be abstraction. The peril comes when 
we refuse to admit the abstractness of our ideas and talk of ‘‘exist- 
ence,’’ ‘‘being,’’ ‘‘possibility,’’ ‘‘Beauty,’’ and ‘‘the Absolute’’ with 
mystical glibness as though they meant something definite; whereas 
they are really but abstract names or fabricated entities. The colos- 
sal error of speculative thought lies in dignifying abstractions by 
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surreptitious projection into them of exalted feelings and hopes. A 
salubrious warning indeed. But, on his own theory, one wonders 
what significance is left to Mr. Prall’s abstractions about abstractions. 

The last two lectures are indicative of the growing influence of 
Whitehead. Professor V. F. Lenzen’s ‘‘Scientific Ideas and Experi- 
ence’ is a careful critique of the new philosophy of physics. If 
Whitehead’s theory were true (especially his derivation of such con- 
cepts as ‘‘moment”’ and ‘‘instantaneous nature’’) then ‘‘either math- 
ematics would be proved to be as inexact as experimental physics—a 
disastrous result; or physics would be endowed with the exactness 
of mathematics.’’ There remains a dualism between sensible experi- 
ence and mathematical concepts. Mr. A. E. Murphy, whose lecture 
on ‘‘Ideas and Nature’’ is decidedly the most lucid and entertaining 
in the series, defends Whitehead’s anti-bifurcationism with spirit 
and gusto against all comers. To cite Alice’s Cheshire Cat, the 
famous smile is not a mere detached essence (Santayana); nor a 
mere description of the cat (Broad and Prall) ; nor is it an absolute 
existence—a vast cosmic grin, so to speak (Bosanquet). Rather the 
smile belongs to the cat and, as one of its related characters, really 
manifests the nature of the cat. So with ideas and reality. The 
knowing relation—as much a fact of interaction as any other fact 
—‘‘does not shut us away from facts, it shuts us in with them’’; 
and relativity is a proof of relatedness. 

In spite of that fatal multiplication of terms and viewpoints 
which, after all, is philosophy; in spite of a shooting of many ar- 
rows in as many directions and a prodigious grappling with straw 
men, the reviewer feels that this symposium is a highly significant 
and fertile contribution to a perennial problem. 


D. Maurice ALLAN. 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE. 


Forms of Individuality: An Inquiry into the Grounds of Order in 
Human Relations. E. Jorpan. Indianapolis: Progress Publish- 
ing Co. 1927. Pp. ix + 469. 


From the preface of this work we learn that the author has been 
stimulated by the disorder in human relations to seek for the grounds 
thereof. This search led him at once to the discovery that these 
grounds lie in a false individualism. Furthermore, since order and 
disorder are relative it appears that a proper individualism, which 
is really individuality, might be the ground for order. This work, 
therefore, is an attempt to discover and state the kind of individuality 
which can harmonize human relations. 

Of the first fruits of this inquiry the important one seems to be 
that false individualism is subjective and the true is objective. True 
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individuality for our author is corporeity. This means in effect that 
what we know as particular individuals are only aspects of the one 
individual. What is called for, then, is the ‘‘transference of the will- 
life from the human individual, considered as the instruments and 
ground of values, to the super-human corporate individual.’’ To the 
author it ‘‘appeared that the unsatisfactoriness of practical life lies 
in just this negative and subjective pluralization of wills, and the 
attempt is made to find principles of the possibility of an objective 
or impersonal will as the basis of such order as exists or of any higher 
degree of order that may be attained.”’ 

Thus the body of the work consists in establishing the validity of 
corporeity as principle. Professor Jordan aims to show that order 
in the world can not be obtained on the basis of subjectivism. Inter- 
est and purpose as mental states can not be the basis of order, for 
‘‘no organization of subjective phenomena is possible.’’ 

At this point the philosophical student will begin to wonder 
whether this is a new revival of Hegelian or objective idealism. The 
next few chapters give the answer. Hegelian terminology is not 
employed. The oneness of the many is worked out in legal terms. 
The corporation as an individual or person is the striking thing for 
Professor Jordan. As support for the idea of the unity and em- 
bodiment of all persons he relies upon various advanced legal con- 
ceptions, For example, he leans on the view that property as some- 
thing that is exclusively dominated by a single person is a meaning- 
less conception. ‘‘Usage has no specialized relation to individual 
facts.’’ Contract, too, he believes, is a superindividual fact; it is 
‘“‘the law of growth by which undefined purposes develop into ade- 
quate means, and on into satisfying ends.’’ 

Here is an inevitable ground of order. It is the well-known prin- 
ciple of getting what you want by definition. You do away with 
clashes of wills by saying that will is corporate; there is only one 
big will instead of many little ones. Professor Jordan displays 
throughout this book a serious interest in and a considerable study of 
recent legal writings, also a keen critical attitude toward our 
numerous political and legal superstitions, in addition to a skillful 
adaptation of such materials to the old philcsophical problems of the 
one and the many. But has he made his point? 

Granted that property has nothing to do with individuals or that 
contracts are superindividual phenomena, what does this mean? 
Does it mean anything else than that one accepts a particular type 
of interpretation of property, contract, and other legal (or human) 
phenomena? 

Does the acceptance of this view of property, etc., prove that 
individuality is corporate? Or does it prove that harmony in human 
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life can be brought about by a proper organization of relationship 
between persons, their desires, ambitions, hopes, and the things which 
they all need and want in common? How are we to get the new 
laws that we need, the laws, that is to say, that will make property 
a functional affair, except by bringing to pass a proper harmony of 
individuals by legislation, socialization, education, ete. ? 

Can the theory of deindividualization of persons bring about 
order? Would disharmony in human life disappear if everybody 
were converted to this view? Would world wars cease or would it 
no longer be necessary ‘‘that one man should live and work for 
another’’? Perhaps the fact that to bring about the proper result, 
persons will have to agree upon the correctness of the solution, means 
that it is impossible to overcome their individuality, their unique- 
ness. 
Has not Professor Jordan confused instruments with the things 
upon which they are to operate? The conception of individuality 
as corporeity is a tool for operating upon individuals and upon the 
things for which they contend. The same is true of the notion that 
property is use, ete. Thus it is only the confusion of a conception 
or instrument with things which can reduce the many to the one. 
Professor Jordan is valorously combating an old and admittedly 
false psychological conception of individuality, one based upon in- 
stincts and subjective interests. But to combat a wrong psychological 
theory or a wrong intellectual tradition does not call for a flight to 
the refuge of abstractionistic objectivism, but rather to a closer 
rapport with a more scientific psychology. 

J. R. Kantor. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EpITOoRS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


On account of a discussion that has arisen in my class in logic, 
I should like to receive instruction from the logicians (including 
the instinet-logicians) in regard to the following questions: 

A. Are these two statements exact equivalents of each other or 
are they not? 

Not unless it rains do I take an umbrella; 

Not unless I do not take an umbrella does it not rain. Show why. 

B. Give the exact denials of the following statements: 

1. Not unless all Democrats who are registered vote, will any 
Republican candidates be elected. 

2. Unless all Democrats who are registered do not vote, some Re- 
publican candidates will not be elected. 

Or, if one prefers, this may be done in more abstract terms: 

3. Not unless the a’s are all b’s will any c be d. 

4. Unless no a’s are b’s, some c’s are not d’s. 

Some of my advisers tell me that it gives them a headache when 
they try to answer these questions. 

CHRISTINE LADD-F'RANKLIN. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

1 Of course, nonsense propositions are far better for practising logic on 
than propositions that make sense. 





